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August, 1 914. That this was the case appears to be proved by the 
sentence : " Mr. Norman Angell is one of the many contemporary 
forces which make for the discrediting of the state." How anachro- 
nistic this now seems ! In 1909 Norman Angell proved that war be- 
tween civilized peoples was impossible. Since August, 1914, he has 
by unanimous consent ceased to be a " force " of any kind. 

Wm. A. Dunning. 

The National Government of the United States. By Everett 
Kimball. Boston, Ginn and Company, 1920. — v, 629 pp. 

In current thought about what is called " Americanization" it is 
commonly assumed that the poultice is to be applied only to those 
who have been transplanted from foreign soil. It may, however, be 
doubted whether their need is greater than that of many of the Sons 
and Daughters of the American Revolution. It would be interesting 
to know how many of these children of revolution are familiar not only 
with the Boston Tea Party and Paul Revere 's Ride but with the still 
more important fact that " in almost every town either a self constitu- 
ted group or a committee appointed by the the town meeting began to 
correspond with similar committees in other towns." Perhaps in these 
troublous times Mr. Kimball should not mention this revolutionary 
form of governmental organization, even though he avoids present-day 
nomenclature. It may be still more questionable whether he should 
add that " 'honest men ' — in other words, revolutionists — were alone 
chosen for those committees." On his behalf, however, it should be 
said that he is laboring under the limitations imposed upon a scholar 
by a tradition that he should tell the truth. He sees our national gov- 
ernment as a process to be understood and not an imaginary altar for 
burnt offerings of oratory. 

That there is widespread need of such understanding is not likely to 
be denied, even though we reject as apocryphal the story of the Prince- 
ton professor who was going to vote for Marshall as vice-president but 
not for Wilson as president. No one by reading our paper Constitu- 
tion can learn much about our system of government. The parch- 
ment is but a beginning. Judicial interpretation and political practice 
make and remake the major sections of our living Constitution. A 
knowledge of this practice and interpretation is indispensable to any 
genuine insight into American institutional life. As a contribution to 
this knowledge and this insight, Mr. Kimball's volume is most valuable. 
Without neglecting history and political practice, he has included more 
of judicial interpretation than is found in most books of similar char- 
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acter. As he says' in his preface, he has "attempted never to lose 
sight of the fact that the Constitution is the supreme law of the land, 
and its interpretation by the Supreme Court is, until altered, authori- 
tative." He therefore quotes " freely from the opinions of the Supreme 
Court." Whether he is wholly right in thinking that " the exact 
words " of the judicial opinions " show the process of arriving at con- 
clusions " may perhaps be doubted. The reasons which we urge in 
favor of the excellence of our conclusions are not always a sure guide 
to the process by which the conclusions were reached. Not all judges 
are immune from this human frailty. To recognize this, however, is 
not to doubt the desirability of quoting liberally from judicial opinions 
in any work on American government. And Mr. Kimball's discussion 
in his chapters on the judicial system will dispel any misapprehensions 
that his preface might otherwise provoke. 

The arrangement and emphasis of the volume are admirable. The 
first three chapters on the historical background are followed by a 
consideration of constitutional principles. A discussion of political 
issues and party organizations wisely precedes the study of the three 
formal departments of government. For the electorate is in reality a 
department of the government, and it is well to emphasize the fact. 
The national electorate is not yet decently organized for effective ex- 
pression, but our organized state electorates have not thus far sanctified 
by success the mechanism by which their organization has been at- 
tained. Mr. Kimball points out the evils as well as the present neces- 
sity of our national party organization. He then considers the execu- 
tive, the legislature and the judiciary, and closes with six chapters on 
the powers of the national government as a whole, pointing out as he 
goes along the powers reserved to the states. One of the striking 
merits of his contribution is the happy blending of his portrayals of 
form and of function. The mechanism is for use. The ends to be 
gained must be sought through the given means. The anatomy and 
the physiology are interdependent. 

Thomas Reed Powell. 

The Mathematical Theory of Population, of its Characters and 
Fluctuations, and of the Factors which Influence Them. Census of 
the Commonwealth of Australia, Appendix A, Volume I. By G. H. 
Knibbs. Melbourne, McCarron, Bird and Company, 1917. — xvi, 
466 pp. 

This important and distinguished treatise presents a very careful and 
elaborate critical analysis of the population census of Australia in 



